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contemplation of a beautiful symbol, without trying
to analyse it into its elements and discover its exact
meaning. The Greek, again, was essentially reflec-
tive; he was never content to wield the weapons of
thought without examining them; rather he sought
to realise the precise value of every category or
general term which he found himself using. And it
was this that made him the creator of most of the
abstract language of thought which philosophy has
ever since been employing.

Now in Philo, as I have said, we find the first
comprehensive attempt at a synthesis of these* two
modes of thought; and we need not be surprised
that, in spite of the common tendencies to which I
have referred in the last lecture, the amalgamation is
somewhat external and incomplete. Thus, for instance,
in his treatise on the creation of the world, we find
him reading almost all the leading ideas of the Timcwus
into' the simple narrative of Genesis. The double
account of the creation in the first and second
chapters, and the phrase " every herb of the field
before it grew/' are supposed to express the idea that
God first by the pure action of his intelligence created
an ideal or intelligible world, and then, using this
as his pattern, constructed the visible world out of
chaotic matter. Again, the phrase: "Let us make
man in oiir image" is interpreted as meaning that
God, as in the Timmis, has to call in the aid of